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METEOROLOGY FOR FARMERS. 

What in the world docs that mean, says Jo. 
Plowbeam? What have we farmers to do with 
Meteors' Why Jo. have you no “‘gumption?”’ 
Meteorology for farmers means a continued 
series of the changes of weather, temperature, 
appearances attending approach, continuance 
and ending of storms and drouths, and deductions 
drawn therefrom. You farmers are always 
watching the weather, and always prophesying 
what is to come, and yet you have in reality no 
more system about it than a colt’ has about 
capering, nor half so much. 

Some years ago, Lieut. Maury, by the consent 
and aid of government, instituted a series of 
observations in Meteorology at sea, which have 
resulted in the discovery of many new laws in 
regard to changes of weather, wind, and the laws 
of storms, all of which have resulted in im- 
mense benefits to sailors and commercial people. 
Voyages are shortened, and the sailors can fore- 
lay against storms much better than heretofore. 
It is not at all probable that these laws are con- 
fined to the sea and all is left to haphazard 
chance on the land. And it also very probable 


ponding series of observations, so that we should 
then be able to’study the movements of this 
great atmospherical machinery of our planet as 
a whole, and not as hitherto in isolated detached 
parts. Respectfully, &c., 

M. F. Mavsy, Lt. U. S. N. 


WHY IS A THOROUGH BRED BETTER THAN A 
; COMMON BRED? 

We have received a few queries from one who 
subscribes himself a ‘‘ Beginner,”’ and who wish- 
es to know why a thorough bred animal, such 
asa thorough bred Durham, a thorough bred 
Hereford, or Jersey, or Devon, is any better 
than common cattle. If, says he, I have a com- 
mon bred, say native cow, if you please, equal- 





4y as large and equally as fat as a thorough 


bred Durham cow, why is she not as good, and 
why should she not command as much money 
in the market as the thorough bred Durham, or 
Devon? If you wish to obtain merely the beef, 
hide and tallow, to be sold in the shambles, per- 
haps the common bred cow may be worth as 
much as the other. Or PS you want milk, or 
work, you may perhaps find some of the com- 
mon bred as valuable as the thorough bred. 
But here lies the difference,—if you wish to 
breed from them you are not sure of getting 
the like from the common bred, while you may 
be very certain of getting the like from the 
thorough bred. The thorough bred, of any 
breed, have had their peculiar characteristics 
fixed by a long and careful and thorough course 
of breeding, it may be for centuries, so that 
they are pretty sure to produce a progeny pos- 
sessing the characteristics of their parents. Not 
80 with the common bred. If you have one of 
them, for instance, that is very good for milk 





that if systematic observations could be instituted 
in various parts of the several States, and kept 
up for some time, discoveries would be made 
which would be of great value to the farmer, 
and perhaps as useful in guiding him in many 
of his operations, as the discoveries on the Ocean 
are to the Mariner. 

The following letter from Lieut. Maury will 
explain his plan and wishes better than we can. 





Onservatory, WasHincTon, JuNE 18, 1855. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 

GenTLemeN—I am much obliged to you for 
your favor of the 9th inst. You are right; I 
did not intend to confine the appeal to the far- 
mers of any ‘‘pent-up Utica.’’ I intended to 
make it as broad as the land. 

You ask for the plan of co-operation. It is 
very simple, and calls on the farmers for little 
more than good will. 

I first want authority to take the preliminary 
steps, and to confer with other meteorologists 
and men of science at home and abroad, with 
the view of establishing a uniform system of 
meteorological observations for the land, as we 
have done for the sea. 

If any officer of the government were author- 
ized to say to the farmers, as I have to the 
sailors,, here is the form of a meteorological 

journal ; it shows you the observations that are 
wanted, and the hours at which they are to be 
made ; tells what instruments are required, and 
how they are to be used ; take it, furnish the 
government with observations, and in return 
the'government will discuss them, and give you 
a copy of the results when published—he" would 
have at once, and without cost, a volunteer 
corps of observers that would furnish him all the 
data requisite for a complete study of both agri- 
cultural and sanitary meteorology. 

Such an offer to the sailors, has enlisted a 
corps of observers for the sea, by whose co- 
operation results the most important and valua- 
ble, have been obtained. 

Could not at least one farmer be found on 
the average for every county in every State that 
would gladly undertake the observations? I 
don’t think there would be any difficulty on that 
score. Sailors have been found to do as much for 
every part of the sea—on the average ten ob- 
servers for a State would be sufficient. 





Now if we could get the English government, 
and the French government, and the Russian 
government, and the other Christian States, 
both of the Old World and the New, to do the 
same by their farmers, we shall have the whole 
surface of our planet covered with meteorologi- 
cal observers, acting in concert, and eliciting 
from nature, under all varieties of climate and 
circumstances, answers to the same questions, 
and that too at no other expense than what each 
government should choose to incur for the dis- 
cussion and publication of the observations that 
are made by its own citizens or subjects. 

What is wanted in a system of observations 
like this, is uniformity. Hence, co-operation— 
an agreement to observere the same things at 
the same times—is essential to anything like 
success. We want not only corresponding ob- 
servations as to the time, but we want them made 
with instruments that are alike, or that can be 
compared ; and then, we may expect to find out 
something certain and valuable, concerning the 


there is no certainty that her progeny will be*® 
good for milk. If you have one possessing a 
desirable color or form, you are not sure that 
its progeny will posses either; while with a 
thorough bred you are. Take a Hereford, for 
instance, with his solid, compact, mahogany 
colored body, and white face, and you may pre- 
dict, with much certainty, that all their calves 
will possess the same distinctive characteristics ; 
so of Durhams, so of Devons, so of Jerseys. 
Hence, a thorough bred is more valuable than 
the common, not for its amount of beef, or 
bones, or hide, or tallow, but for the inherent 


A RARE CHANCE TO PROCURE JERSEY STOCK. 

In our advertising columns you will see a list 
of Jersey stock for sale, by Samuel Henshaw, 
of Brookline, Mass. Mr. Henshaw has for 
many years been an importer and breeder of 
this kind of stock, indeed he was among the 
first to introduce them into Massachusetts. By 
care and skill in breeding he has been very suc- 
cessful in rearing up a valuable herd from 
them. ° 

This breed, as most of our readers probably 
well know, are more particularly adapted to 
dairy purposes, and especially for butter, their 
milk being uncommonly rich. This is charac- 
teristic of the breed, and constitutcs their great 
value,—the trait or peculiarity being so fixed, 
that you are pretty sure of finding it in every 
one. 

There are but few of them yet in Maine, but 
here is a good chance for some of our enterpris- 
ing citizens to introduce more of them. They 
are spreading about Massachusetts and Conneti- 
cut quite fast, and their butter yielding proper- 
ties are highly appreciated where known. We 
have dealt with Mr. Henshaw and can assure 
you that what he tells you, in regard to his 
stock, may be relied on as true. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
“THE BUTTER WON'T COME.” 

Mr. Eprror—Dear Sir :—In the first number 
of January, 1854, 1 published two columns up- 
on butter making. At the end of the article I 
promised to write again whenever I had some- 
thing new to add. That article treated of but- 
ter making in winter. I have since made but- 
ter in the other seasons of the year. Many are 
now probably having trouble about getting but- 
ter tocome. Butall the trouble arises from 
not getting the cream properly warmed at the 
moment of churning. It must be warm when 
put into the churn; it is not to be warmed, 
and then churned by-and-by, whether warm or 
cold ; but warm it and then churn at once. But- 
ter never came in the world when it was too cold. 
| have warmed the cream ever since the middle 
of August. The cellar was so cold that when 
the cream was brought up stairs it would not 
come until it had been slightly warmed. Some 
smiled at my practice, this summer, of warm- 





capacity they have for producing their like to a 
great degree of certainty. 

But cannot our common breeds be brought to 
this capacity? Yes, if you have a genius for 
conducting the business of breeding according 
to seme model, or characteristic, and could live 
a hundred years, or could transmit your genius 
to some one that would continue the experi- 
ment to that period of time, you could; but 
since we have so many good breeds, that are 
thorough bred already to our hands, it would 
be wiser to adopt them, than to commence ex- 
perimenting for anew breed. There will be 
scope enough to exercise your talents in breed- 
ing, in keeping up the excellencies and charac- 
teristics of the breeds we have. They, being 


artificial, innovations upon nature, would cer- 


tainly deteriorate and go back again in time, 
if great care was not taken to keep them up. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 

Although prevented by sickness from attend- 
ing bnt one Agricultural Fair, (that of the 
State Society,) we have nevertheless been highly 
gratified to hear of the increasing success that 
has attended all of them, not only in this State, 
but throughout the Union. With the excep- 
tion of two or three that were held during the 
rainy week, and broken up by the severity of 
the storm, all have been unanimously prosper- 
ous, manifésting, according to the reports, a 
greatly increased improvement among the far- 
mers in different departments of agricultural in- 
dustry, and also a greatly increased interest in 
the subject of agricultural improvement among 
all classes both in country and town. This 1s 
encouraging and indicates these associations are 
doing their legitimate work, not the least of 
which the creating and continuing a unity of 
sentiment in all minds, on the importance of 
agricultural pursuits to all, and a cordial co- 
operation of all classes and callings, in aiding 
its progress in improvement. 

The Editor of the Boston Journal in his com- 
ments upon the National Fair recently held in 
Boston, advances the following sentiments which 
are the very truth. ‘This uniting of country 
and city, is typical of that close union of in- 
terest which ought to bind together the pro- 
ducers and the consumers. There is not a stalk 
of grain, or a blade of grass grown in the 
country in which the city is not interested, and 
every measure that tends to develop the re- 
sources of the country, to improve its soil, to 
employ its water power, or to multiply its 
means of intercommunication, should receive 
from the city a hearty and liberal co-operation. 

So, on the other hand, the country is interest- 
ed in everything that will promote the welfare 








movements of this grand and beautiful machine 
called the atmosphere. 

If you ask me to state beforehand what par- 
ticular discoveries or special results of value I 
expect. to make, I answer—if I could tell, I 
would not ask your assistance to make them. 
The fields meteorological are large—there are 
many of them, and all that I do know about 
them is, that there is in them mighty harvests 
of many sorts. , 

I make the appeal to the farming interest 
especially, because that is the great interest ta 
be subserved by the scheme ; and if the farmers 
do not really care enough about it to use their 
influence with their Representatives in Congress 
to procure the very trifling appropriation that 
is required to get it under way, I do not see why 
I should give myself any further trouble in the 
matter. 

Will you not bring the subject in some tangi- 
ble shape before the Agricultural Socities of the 
country! A simple memorial from them to 
Congress, would not fail to procure all the leg- 
islative aid 

Some of the leading scientific men of Europe 
are ready to join us in sucha plan; and with 


authority to confer with them officially as to 
details, I have no doubt that most of the govern- 
ments of the world would undertake, each for 
itself and within its own territories, a corres- 


of the city. It is there the farmers look for a 
market for their products, and every trader 
knows that the more prosperous his customer 
becomes, the more he will partake of his goods, 
and the better it is for his own interests. There 
is something almost insane in the jealousy which 
has sometimes existed between sections whose 
interests are so closely identified.’’ 

This is one great object of Agricultural So- 
cieties, to stir up a desire for continual improve- 
ment in the industrial arts, and to harmonize 
and blend all interests into unity and concert of 
action, to promote the prosperity and happiness 
of all the people. 


Goop Yretp. Mr. Small, of Letter E., who 
sent us the large potatoes and peds noticed in 
our last, makes the following statement of his 
manner of cultivation :— 

Last season he cleared the alder bushes from 
/about one-eighth of an acre of light’ land, and 
plowed it in October. The next May, he har- 
rowed it, put on one cord of manure, and plant- 
ed it with peach blow potatoes. This fall he 
had fifty bushels of handsome potatoes, and 
some of the tops he found measured eight feet. 

He also raised, from one bushel of seed, twenty- 
five bushels of peas, large and handsome. ~ Some 
of the vines were upwards of thirteen feet in 


length. 








} ing the cream ; and one who smiled, complained 
!of churning half a day, and no butter. I 
, churned in twenty minutes to half an hour, and 
| Gnished the churning, taking out, &c., in the 
‘next half hour; the butter was hard, sweet and 
tyellow. In summer, (cool days,) and in the 
first of autumn, I set the cream in the sun for 
two hours, and then churn. Now I heat some 
water, put the pot of cream into it, and stir 
the cream till it feels a little warm, and then 
churn about half an hour, and bring good but- 
ter. 

I use a lever to work the butter with; this 
makes the butter about as thin as a knife, and 
gets out every drop of sour liquid, and leaves 
nothing but sweet butter 

Take a smooth, wide board, with two cleats 
to keep it from splitting, and to give it a pror- 
er slope to allow the milk torun off; cuta 
groove across both ends and along the lower 
edge for the milk; work the lever in a wooden 
eyeat the upper edge, and you can get out all 
the milk with little labor. Work the butter 
over the next day after salting it; and work it, 
bringing down the lever so that the butter is as 
thin as paper, and keep working till there is 
not moisture enough to wet the board, (wipe 
off the moisture with a cloth.) Put an ounce 
of salt to a pound, or more or less, as you like. 
If the State of Maine would only use butter 
workers, and send to market clear, sweet butter, 
she would stand by the side of New York in 
the butter line. Maine raises as good cows, 
has as good milk, and takes as.good butter 
from the churn as New York. But she leaves 
the milk in the butter, to sour both butter and 
buyer. DatryMan. 


ee 








FARM WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 

The last month of the Autumn has come to 
warn us of the approach of winter. Many of 
us have yet much to do before the snows inter- 
fere and bury our moveables. 
Now gather up the fragments that nothing 
be lost. Winter will come and lock the soil so 
fast that the strongest plow cannot break 
through. The frost will stop your turnip pul- 
ling about the middle of this month, and it is 
presumption to neglect the gathering of the 
last bushel after that date. 
Other roots may be gathered immediately, as 
they will not increase after November commenc- 
es. But the turnip is supposed to become 
sweeter with age. Let turnips be the last roots 
then to be pulled. 
Corn may be harvested after the snows come, 
and corn is more safe in the field, with good 
fences, than in a tight barn in October. Still 
corn may be left too long in the field, and the 
husks may suffer by bad weather. 
Wood and chips should be gathered and put 
under cover before the snows come, as dry 
kindlings save much time in the morning when 
one’s eyes are not open wide enough to make a 
selection for a morning fire. 

Cattle must have something to eat even though 
the pasture fail. Flat turnips with the tops on 
may now be thrown to all classes of cattle, as 
corn stalks are now too dry to make much milk 
or beef. Pumpkins and refuse squashes and cab- 
bages should be used up in November. 

Hogs are fed now at less cost than at any 
other season, and particular attention should be 
paid to fatting animals. Pork is now high 
enough to encourage farmers to raise pigs and 
corn. 
Ploughing in greensward may be done with 
propriety at any time while the ground is open, 





spring. Sward land is not injured by fall 
ploughing. [Massachusetts Ploughmman. 





Wrnrerinc Suezr., A Vermont farmer says: 
I wintered last season about two hundred sheep 
on wheat straw, with one bushel of oil cake 
meal to the one hundred sheep per day, and 
now they are fat, although but thin when I 


as it brings forward spring work and favors 
teams that have quite enough to do in the 


——— 


_KENNEBEC COUNTY AG SOCIETY. 
REPORTS OF COMMETTEES. 


On Bulls and Bull Galves. 
Durmaus. We award the first premium to 
Jesse Wadsworth, East Livermiore, for his bull 
calf ‘‘Zero;’’ second premium % same person, 
on his three years old bull “Rolla.” 
There were no Herefords or Ayrshires entered 
for premiums. _ ra 
Grape Bours. First premium to B. F. Carr, 
East Winthrop, on his thre. jwaie, old ball 
**Pairfax.”” 
First premium on bull calves to R. Ryerson, 
East Livermore. 
There was one full blooded Devon entered by 
Columbus Jennings, Leeds. He was a fine ani- 
mal, but being out of the limits of the Society 
your Committee could not give a premium.— 
They would, however, cheerfully recommend 
him to the liberal patronage of the farmers of 
Leeds. Barker Kent, per order. 


On Steers and Steer Calves. 
There were eight entries for the Society’s 
premiums on three years old steers, by Messrs. 
Alden Packard, Reuben Russell, and Lewis 
Armstrong, Readfield ; Samuel Clough, Fayette; 
Leonard Farrington, James Lane, Joel Fuller, 
and L. B. Young, East Livermore. 
Seven pairscame to the drag for trial of 
strength and show of discipline, all of which did 
honor to themselves and their owners. Those 
of Mr. Russell were 7 ft. in girth, well matched, 
and, in the minds of your committee, were en- 
titled to the Society’s first premium, and those 
of Leonard Farrington to the second premium. 
There were six pairs of two years old steers 
presented for premiums by Messrs. James Jones, 
Fayette; Dudley Hains, and Frank Lomord, 
Readfield ; Daniel True, Wayne ; and R. Ryer- 
son, and Moses Gill, East Livermore. We 
award the Society’s first premium to R. Ryerson, 
and the second to Daniel True. 
There were five pairs of yearlings, presented 
by Messrs. Willard M. Besse, Wayne; 8. H. 
Richardson, Readfield ; Marshal Lane, and 
H. B. Lovejoy, Fayette ; and Jonathan More, 
Turner. The first premium we award to Sam’l 
H. Richardson, and the second to H. B. Love- 
joy. Mr. More’s steers were well worthy the 
first premium, but your committee did not feel 
authorized to grant a premium out of the limits 
of the Society. We would recommend a gra- 
tuity of $2,00, 
There were five pairs of steer calves presented 
for premiums, by Messrs. Alden Packard, and 
S. H. Richardson, Readfield ; Joel Fuller, East 
Livermore; and J. H. Underwood, and Oliver 
Billings, Fayette. We award the first premi- 
um to Samuel H. Richardson, and the second to 
Alden Packard. Sam's G. Fose, per order. 


On Plowing Match. 
The number of entries for the plowing match 
was eight, viz: Messrs. B. F. Carr, of East 
Winthrop ; Squire Bishop, of Wayne; J. M. 
Wing, Winthrop; S. H. Richardson, Readfield; 
B. Swanton, Readfield ; Charles K. Lombard, 
Readfield, for a double and single team. There 
were but five competitors that made trial. When 
all do well, itis hard to discriminate, and es- 
pecially to give entire satisfaction. We are of 
the opinion that the Society’s first premium 
ought to be bestowed for plowing with four 


oxen, eight inches deep, on Squire Bishop, and 
recommend accordingly. 


The second premium we recommend to be 
awarded to J. M. Wing, same number of oxen 
and depth of furrow, and would here state that 
the point was a nice one to determine between 
him and Mr. Bishop,—yet on the whole, we 
have come to the conclusion that it is right to 
place it where it now stands. 

We also think Mr. John Kezer entitled to the 
Society’s first premium for plowing with two 
oxen, six inches deep and decide accordingly — 
he made smooth and handsome work. 

The second premium we have concluded be- 
longs to Mr. B. F. Carr, for two ox team and 
depth of furrow six inches, and here again the 
point was difficult as the committee were some- 
what hard pushed in their minds, to know 
whether to bestow this premium on Mr. Carr or 
Mr. Lombard, but finally concluded to put it 
where it is. We feel, as there was so little dif- 
ference in the work of the two last persons, 
that Mr. Lombard ought to have a gratuity of 
two dollat® from the Society, and would advise 
to that éffect. 

The committee would here take the liberty to 
say that they were highly pleased with the ex- 
hibition, as the teamsters appeared to perfectly 
understand their duty, the oxen were well dis- 
ciplined, and the plows of a superior quality, 
the maker of which we are now unable to name, 
but think they were all, or the most of them, of 
the class called the Paris plow. 

The holders of the plows are entitled to much 
credit, as there was not a balk to be seen on the 
whole ploé, unless it was caused by rocks peer- 
ing up through the sward so as to throw the 
plow entirely out of the ground. 

N. B. Huntoon, Chairman. 


On Agricultural Implements. 

Your Committee on agricultural implements 
were aware that responsible duties were com- 
mitted to them, viz., the examination of those 
tools with which most of the laborious work 
upon our farms is performed, by the labor sav- 
ing construction of which that work may be 
materially lessened and rendered more effective, 
and the awarding of premiums to the manufac- 
turers of those implements which, owing to 
their superior construction and materil shall 
tend to that desideratum, the lessening and the 
effectiveness of farm labor. 

But in proceeding to the enumeration of the 
non-competing articles entered for premium, 
your committee found the responsibility remov- 
ed from themselves and thrown back either upon 
the society for not offering liberal premiums or 
upon manufacturers for not presenting speci- 
mens of their artistic skill. 

That department in this exhibition over which 
your committee had jurisdiction wag but mea- 
gerly filled ; while the other departments were 
crowded with droves of huge animals, inciting 
thé pride; mountains of bread, butter and 
cheese, vegetables that made the earth groan 
beneath their ponderosity, and mammoth fruits, 














bought them. 


tempting to the palate of the epicurean ; handi- 





> 


works from the hands of fair contributors, ap- 
pealing to the necessities of the forlorn old 
bachelor ; the concord of sweet sounds, inviting 
the attuned ear, and pictures from the artist's 
hand that can all but speak. 

There were no entries of sub-soil plows, hay 
forks, shovels, hoes, grain cradles, ox yokes, 
horse or ox shoes or bee hives. 

E. W. Kelley, Esq., of Winthrop, presented 
one sward plow of good construction, very 
heavy irons and good timber, for which he is 
éntitled to your first premium of $2,00. He 
likewise offered one seed plow of like construc- 
tion and material, for which he should reecive 
your first on seed plows of $2,00. 

One dozen scythes, entered by North Wayne 
Seythe Factory, are of excellent form and finish 
and are worthy the premium of $1,00. Like- 
wise by same, one dozen narrow axes which are 
of good shape and high finish, and which were 
evidently made to cut and to receive your prem- 
ium of $1,00. 

There was no competition on the ahove arti- 
cles, but they speak well of the skill of the 
manufacturers and are richly deserving the 
premiums awarded. 

We examined an apple paring machine, 
well constructed on the cog whéel principle, 
which we think will do good business and good 
service. 

But two of the three stone drags entered were 
found by your committee. We could not hesi- 
tate to award your premium of $1,00 to Mr. 
Leonard L. Wing, for hig superior well mould- 
ed and finished drag. 

Your committee submit their report in the 
ardent hope that in future years this society will 
offer premiums Commensurate with the impor- 
tance of farming implements skilfully construct- 
ed, of enduring materials and high finish, and 
that this department of your exhibition may be 
reputably filled with such implements. 

M. B. Sears, Chairman. 


On Leather, Boots, Shoes, and Harnesses. 

The first thing which came under the atten- 
tion of the committee was a half dozen pairs of 
ladies’ pegged walking shoes, No. 15, a fair ar- 
ticle, nothing superior, however, the linings 
rather poor when compared with stock and 
work. Nothing about them showed that they 
were intended for premium. 
The next thing was a half dozen ladies’ boot-| 
ees, No. 140, « very nice article for this quarter, | 
if got up here, but as they did not come under| 
our instructions, all we can do is to recommend | 
a gratuity. 
We then examined a lot, No. 157, two pairs 
only of which came under our instructions.— | 
One pair were ladies’ pumps, quite a good arti- 

cle ; the other were what we term mock welts, 

or imitation walking shoes, the work showing | 
that thé maker intended a good substantial pair | 
of shoes, for durability perhaps as good as any-| 
thing gotten up, but the workmanship was _ 
quite so neat as it might be, the heels being 

rather out of proportion. To this lot we award | 
the Society’s premium. | 

No. 6 we found to be two wagon or sleigh 
harnesses, upon which your committee had no | 
hesitancy in awarding the Society’s first pre-| 
mium. In conclusion the committee would say | 
that they only regret that there was not more 
competition, and that they could not have the 
harnesses to put on their horses, without paying 
for them. Isaac Donuam, per order. 

On Laiies’ Horsemanship. 

We were glad to see so many competitors, 
und feel called upon to express our gratification 
at the degree of good horsemanship displayed 
upon that occasion, and more especially by 
those who have been, ina good degree, unac- 
customed to such exercise. It was highly grat- 
ifying, inasmuch as it was the first equestrian 
exhibition of the ladies ever given at the an- 
nual Show and Fair of the Kennebec County 
Agricultural Society. We hope that the next 
annual Show may bring with it a still larger 
number of competitors, and an increased degree 
of interest, which we cannot doubt will be the 
case, especially if there should be a more suit- 
able ground prepared upon which to nde. 

The committee would here say, that the 
ground upon which they were obliged to ask 
the ladies to exhibit, was not such as they might 
have desired to fully enable them to show ina 
full degree their real merit as lady horsemen, 
and in view of these ideas we must say, that 
they all, without an exception, did themselves 
much credit, and we could but regret that the 
sum at our disposal to distribute as prizes and 
gratuities, was so limited as to forbid our giving 
all the riders something, inasmuch as they all 
acquitted themselves so creditably. 

To those who did not win the prizes, we 
would say that inasmuch as you came so near 
being successful, you have only to remain of 
good courage, and with a little more practice, 
another effort at the next annual Show will be 
very certain to ensure you success. 

For the skill displayed in training and con- 
trolling the horse, the ease and elegance dis- 
played by his rider, and the apparent ease with 
which his movements were controlled, 

The commitee awarded the first prize of $15 
to Miss Louisa Norcross, of Augusta. 

The committee found it mnch more difficult 
to decide to whom should be awarded the sec- 
ond prize. The competition between two young 
ladies, the ages of whom were, one ten, the oth- 
er fifteen years, was very close. They rode 
beautifully, sat erect and easy upon , their sad- 
dies, managed their horses with much ease, and 
exhibited a good degree of practice in horseman- 
ship, and for the reason that she did not hold 
on upon her saddle while riding, we felt com- 
pelled to award the second prize of $10 to Miss 











| 


fifteen years of age. 

In consequence of not being able to decide to 
award Miss Sarah Kezer, of Winthrop, a young 
Miss of but ten years of age, the second prize, 
for the reason above intimated, we unamimous- 


$5. 

To Miss Georgiana Craig, of Readfield, we 
unanimously decided to give the second gratuity 
of $5, for her erect and easy position upon the 
saddle, and the small degree of fear exhibited 





by her in controlling her steed. 


Emma Pullen, of Augusta, a young lady of 


ly decided to award to her the first gratuity of 


Here, for waut of more of the ‘‘yellow boys,”* 
we were obliged to stop giving gratuities. Had 
the others who erftered into the competition, 
had horses which were easy to control, and ac- 
customed and adapted to the ladies’ riding ring, 
we are by no means able to say but what the 
distribution of the prizes would have been, in 
part, at least, reversed. We therefore would 
earnestly recommend, that upon such occasions 
in particular, such steeds should be obtained 
and used as are easily managed, and adapted to 
such exercise. 

We would also suggest that a very ifmportant 
requisite to a good rider, is, that she rides with- 
out holding on upon her saddle. 

C. A. Wine, per order. 


Note. We conclude, the present week, the 
reports of committees at the annual show and 
fuir of the Kennebec Ag. Society. Having 
been much pressed for room, for a few weeks 
past, we have been obliged to condense many of 
the reports, but we have endeavored in all cases, 
to omit nuthing that was of importance. The 
report of the committee on Incidentals was 
signed ‘“*D. T. Whitney,’’—it should have read 
“D. T. Whiting.”’ E. 





SIGNS OF FALL. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER, 


The curious wind comes searching through the street, 
With bodings bitter, 

Whirling around the quick pedestrian’s feet 
Whole heaps of litter. 


The charcoalman has donned his thicker coat 
And gloves of leather, 

And chilly strains, that trembling gush, denote 
He’s neath the weather. 


The shopkeepers withdraw their fragile stock 
Of lace and muslins, 

Unable these to stand the stalwart shock 
Of autumn’s hustlings. 


Delains and thibets float upon the air 
In tempting manner, ° 

And Bay State plaids are floating everywhere, 
Like many a banner. 


And winter furs come on us unperecived— 
Of fitch and sable— °. 
And sposa and the girls, their cloaks achieved, 
- Are comfortable. 


And little Billy takes his winter boots 
From where he’s thrown them; 

Alas! he tries and finds that neither suits, 
For he’s out-grown them. 


The vine looks sickly on the trellis high— 
The leaves are curling, 

And every breeze that hastens rudely by 
Sets them to whirling. : 


The old spout, hanging by a single nail, 
Doth sigh and mutter, 
As if in meek remonstrance with the gale, 


That threats doth utter. 


mmer birds have left their breezy haunt 
Among our branches, 

And moved upon their regular annual jaunt 
To warmer ranches. 


The su 


Huge heaps of coal defile to sidewalk way, 
And we, confound ’em, 

Must o’er their slippery heights a path essay, 
Or travel round ’em. 

And many bills thrust in their leach-like length, 
With items fearful, 

Testing the purse ae corresponding strength 
Is never near full. 

And white hats fade like flakes of falling snow 
In spring’s warm weather, 

And fashion’s votaries take another bow, 
Or higher feather. 


The biting airs the shrinking flesh appal 
By sbarp incisions, 

And every thing proclaims the approach of fall, 
Except provisions. 


ANDROSCOGGIN SHOW AND FAIR. 
LIST OF AWARDS. 


ON TOWN TEAMS. 





Town of Turner, 8 yoke of oxen, Ist premium $8,00. 

Town of Auburn, 8 yoke of oxen, 2d do. $6,00. 

Town of Lewiston, 8 yoke of oxen, 3d do. $4.00. 

Town of Greene, 22 yoke of oxen, gratuity of $4,00. 

Town of Turner, team of three years old steers, 
Ist premiam, $6,00. 

The teams as a whole exhibited a splendid dis- 
play of stock, which indicates that the farmers of 
Androscoggin are not second to other counties in pro- 
ducing choice stock. 

ON WORKING OXEN. 

Varanus Foss, Lisbon, 1 yoke of oxen, lst pre- 
mium, $3,00. 

I. G. Field, Lewiston, one yoke of oxen, 2d do. 
$2,00. 

David Stetson, Auburn, 3d do. 

ON MATCHED CATTLE. 

I. G. Field, of Lewiston, one yoke of oxen, Ist 
premium, $3,00. 

David House of Turner, 2d do. $2,00. 

David Stetson, of Auburn, 3d do. $2,00. 

Amos D. Crowley of Lewiston, 1 yoke 2 years old 
steers, 2,00. 

R. B. Mitchell of Lewiston, 1 yoke two years old 
steers, 2,00. 

° DRAWING MATCH. 

Grinfill Rose of Greene, Ist premium, 3,00. 

Phillips Bradford of Turner, 2d do., 2,00. 

Stephen Lowell of Greene, 3d do., 1,00. 

ON BEEF OXEN. 

David House of Turner, one pair fat oxen, lst pre- 
mium, 2,50. 

John A. Lovejoy of Auburn, 2d do., 2,00. 

ON STEERS. 


I. B. Pumpilly, of Turner, one yoke of three 
years old Grade Durhams, girth 6 ft. 9 in., lst pre- 
mium, 2,50; 8. R. Lemont, of Green, do. girth 6 ft. 6 
in., 2d do. 2,00. 

R. B. Mitchell of Lewiston, 1 pair 2 years old 
Grade Durhams, girth 6 ft. 44 in., 2,00 ; A. D. Crow- 
ly, 1 pair steers 6 ft. 1,50 ; G. W. Wright of Lewis- 
ton, 3d premium, 1,00. 

David Stetson of Auburn, 1 pair Grade Durham 
steers, 16 months old, girth 6 ft. 7 in., lst premium 
for yearlings, 1,50. 

Samuel Haley of Lewiston, 1 pair yearlings, native 
breed, 2d do. 1,00. 

Milton Carville of Lewiston, 1 pair Grade Durbam 
steer calves, lst premium, 1,00. 

on cows & HEIFERS. 
D> First Clase—Durhams. 

To Augustus Sprague, for his cow Mrs. Lothrop, 
the Ist premium, D@fid’s Am. Cattle Doctor, and 
2,00. To the same individual, for his cow Mrs. 
Lilly, the 2d premium, Youatt & Martin on cattle, 
and 1,00. 

Benj. P. Rackley, of Greene, for the best and only 
two years old beifer presented, the lst premium of 
eon Sprague for the only yearling heifer the 
Society’s first premium, 1,50, and to the same indi- 





|vidual for the best Weifer calf the first premium, 
Youatt & Martin on Cattle. 
Second Class— Grades. 

To Metser @iitert, of Turner, for cow 6 years old, 
a cross of the Durham and King (so called) let 
premfom, Dadd’s Am. Cattle Doctor, 

Benj. P. Rackley, of Greene, for cow, three 
Durham, 2d premium of Youatt & Martip on cattle, 
and 2,00. 

To Cyrus M. Pratt, of Greene, for cow, 6 years old, 
2d premium, 1,00. 

R. P. Rackley, for 2 years old heifer, being a cross 
of the Darbam on the Hereford and Bakewell, ist 
prewium, 2,00. 

David Stetson, lst premium, 1,50; J. 8. Nash the 
2d premium of 1,00 on yearling heifers, two fine 
animals measuring 5 feet 5 inches and 5 feet 3 inch- 
es respectively. 

Third Class— Natives. 

A. C, Reed, of Lewiston, for cow five years old, 
Ist premium of Dadd’s Am, Cattle Doctor, and 2,00. 

Milton Carvilleggf Lewiston, for cow 7 years old, 
Ist prewium Youstt & Martin on cattle, and 1,00; 
S. H. Read, of Lewiston, 3d premium, 1,00, 

ON HORSES. 

On Stallions.—Nathaniel Dennett, Sabattisville, 
best stallion, lst premium, Youatt & Martin on the 
Horse and 3,00 ; Oscar D. Bailey, of Auburn, 2d 
premium, Youatt & Martin on the Horse and 2,00. 

On Breeding Mares.—Charles L. Eustis, Danville, 
best mare with foal 2,50; Henry W. Sawtelle, of 
Poland, 2d prewium of Stewart’s Stable Economy, 
and 1,00. 

On Matched Horses. Dr. A. Burbank. of Lewis- 
ton, for best pair matched carriage horses, Ist pre- 
mium, 2,50. 

On best Horses and Colts.—Dr. A. Garcelon, of 
| Lewiston, best horse lst premium, Stewart’s Stable 
| Economy and 2,°0 ; Alvin Whitney, of Lewiston, 
| best three year old colt, l¢ premiom, 2,50; Josiah 
|S. Clough, of Lewiston, 2d premium, Stewart’s Stable 
‘Economy and 1,00; Gilbert C. Hatch, of Auburn, 
| best two years old colt, lst premium, 1,5); Samuel 

Pickard, of Danville, 2d premium, Youatt on the 
Horse. 
| Lorenzo Bridgham, of Auburn, best two years old 
‘colt, lst premium of Miles on the Horse’s foot, and 
|1,00; Roscoe M. Jordan, 2d premium, 1,00; David 
| Tracy, of Auburn, best colt less than one year old, 
| 1,00. 





ON SHEEP. 
To the buck, presented by Milton Carville, the 
| ouly sheep on exhibition, we award the sosiety’s 


|premium of Randall’s Sheep Husbandry and 1,00. 


ON SWINE. 

Milton Carville, of Lewiston, for Suffolk Boar, Ist 
|premium, Youatt & Martin on the hog, and 2,00; 
B. C. Bean, of Lewiston, for fine pig, Medford 
| Breed, gratuity of Youatt & Martin on the hog, 
‘and 1,00. 


| ON FOWLS. 


| A fine flock of ducks, by Danicl Stetson, of Au- 
| burn, and alot of Poland top knot hens by E. P. 
| Tobie, all sleek and in fine condition, indicating that 
| the above gentlemen are good poulterers, and entitl- 
jing them to the sociéty’s premium of American 
| Poultry Yard. 
on Fruit & Hovey. 

Of apples, we have had some of the best varieties 
that have been presented in any year. Mr. Lewis 
| Gilbert, of Greene, for twenty-five specimens, Ist 
jand 3d premiums, American Fruit Culturist and 
| fifty cents, for winter apples, and the first and third 
premiums, Fruit Garden and fifiy cents, for autum~- 
nal apples. The second, of Cole’s Frait Book, is 
given to specimens of winter by Mr. J. M. Richard- 
son, and the second, of Cole’s Fruit Book, for autum - 
nal apples, is given to John C. Briggs, of Auburn. 

For best specimen of honey, Ist premium to Oliver 
Mower, Quimby’s Bee keeping Explained; 2d do., 
to Lewis Gilbert, Manual on Bees. 

For best varieties of pears, lst premium to Daniel 
Pettingill, of Auburn 1,50; 2d do. to Lewis Gil- 
bert, of Greene, Cole’s Fruit Book. 

Joel Wright, Jr., of Greene, for best specimen of 
cranberries, lst premium, 1, 0. 





sutTrer & CHEESE. 

Best butter, let premium, Mrs. H. W. Sawtelle, 
Poland, 2d do., to Mrs. Jesse Coburn, Lewiston; 3d 
do., Mrs. Chas. H. Nevens, Lewiston. 

Best June butter, lst premium, Mrs. Carey; 2d do., 
Mrs. Sewall Moody. 

For best cheese, lst premium to Mrs. Lewis Howe, 
of Greene; 2d do., Mrs. Melzer Gilbert, of Turner. 





CARTS & CARRIAGES. 

0. 8. Carvill of Lewiston, for pleasure wagon, lst 

premium, 1,00; for chaise, a gratuity of 2,00. 
; ON LEATHER. 

Cc. E. & Wm. F. Garcelon, of Lewiston, for best 
calfskins, lst prem.; 2d do., to Merrick Lamb, 1,00. 

Merrick Lamb, for stout wax leather, Ist pre 
mium, 1,50; 2d do., C. E. & Wm. F. Garoelon. 

C. E. & W. F. Garcelon, for best sole leather, Ist 
premium, 1,00. 

on Boots & ShOES, 

There was only one entry in this department, by 
Small & Davis, of Sabattisville, one case of thick 
boots, 1st pfemium, 1,00. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
FRANKLIN GOLD MINES. 

The rise in the Sandy River compelled the 
New Sharon gold diggers to abandon their 
operations justas they had got into success- 
ful progress. Mr. Trask exhibited to us a few 
days since, a quantity of lumps of gold from 
the size of a pin’s head to that of kernels of 
corn, which was the result of one day's 
work of three men. We learn that a fair 
average of the operations of Messrs. Curtis & 
Smith, at the time mining was’ suspended, was 
about two dollars a day, to a man. 

That there is a large amount of such lumps 
of gold in the bed of the Sandy river, is now 
satisfactorily demonstrated. But we have more 
courage in cultivating its banks, than in digging 
among the boulders in its bed. The river is 
generally narrow and rapid, and it must be an 
expensive operation to turn it from its bed, 
without which mining can never be carried to 
any considerable extent. 

No gold is found in the shifting drift of sand 
and gravel which overlays the mass of boulders 
with which the lowest bed of the valley is en- 
tirely paved. The gold is found in the cavities 
filled with gravel and black sand between and 
under these boulders. We have no doubt the 
deposit extends the whole length of the bed of 
river, but the Soulder-bed is not everywhere 
washed bare. The samo boulder-bed underlays 
the intervales, and by digging ,through the soil, 
gold may be found even when the river is high, 
we have no doubt. Bat the water will require 
constant pumping from the pits when sank into 
the porous gravel, and we incline to the opinion 
that the quantity that can be thas mined won’t 
pay. [Farmington Chronicle. 





















































































































































































































































THE MAINE FARMER: AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
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Che Muse. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
MY DAUGHTER. 


On a Sunday, in Dundee, love—"twas noon-tide of the 





day— 
I had lef Gilfillan’s church, love, and wandered to 


the Tay: 

Seaward rolled Tay’s flashing waters; landward rose 
the hills on high; . 

Blased the sun amid the heavens; the north wind 
swept the sky; 

Light clouds along the asure on the north wind float- 
ed by. 

“To thy daughter, thy young daughter,” the north 
wind seemed to say: 

“Jl bear thy love and blessing to thy daughter far 
away.” 


Seaward rolled Tay’s flashing waters, £0, 


“Go, gallant wind! gc, noble wind! fleet messenger, 
and say: , 

With love my heart is brimming 0-er; love’s tears my 
heart are dimming o’er, 

For my little only daughter—my Ada far away.” 

Seaward rolled Tay’s flashing waters, £c. 

“Go, noble wind! go, gallant wind! this to my 
daughter say: 

In dreams I kiss and bless her—to my leaping heart I 
press her; 

I caress her, I caress her, my daughter far away! 

I bless her—how I bless her! my dear daughter far 
awny! 

Seaward rolled Tay’s flashing waters, &c. 

*Q gallant wind! O noble wind! my daughter far 
away 

Has scarcely seen two summers yet, shell know not 
what you say; 

But kiss her and caress her with great tenderness, I 
pray; 

Kiss her, 0 wind! and bless her, for her father far 
away.” 

Seaward rolled Tay’s flashing waters, &c. 





NIGHT. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 





Oh, the summer night 
Has a smile of light, 

And she sits on a sapphire throne; 
Whilst the sweet winds load her 
With garlands of odor, 

From the bad of the rose o’er blown. 
But the autumn night 
Has a piercing sight, 

And a step both strong and free; 
And a voice for wonder, 

Like the wrath of thunder, 

When he shouts to the stormy sea. 
And the winter night 
Is all cold and white, 

And she singeth a sung of pain, 
Till the wild bee hummeth, 
And the warm spring cometh, 

When she dies in a dream of rain! 
Oh, the night, the night ! 

Tis a lovely sight, 

Whatever the clime or time; 
For sorrow then soareth, 

And the lover outpoureth 

His soul in a star-bright rhyme. 
It bringeth ‘sleep 
To the forest deep, 

The forest bird to its nest; 

To care bright hours, 
And dreams of flowers, 
And that balm to the weary—rest. 


Che Story-Celler. 


GOODMAN POVERTY. 
An Amusing Legend. 


One day I was so fortunate as to discover an 
old wuditlvuary xchic of great beauty ; the le- 
gend and its title running as follows : 

The new and pleasant history of Goodman 
Poverty ; showing who Poverty was, where he 
had his origin, in what fashion he dealt with 
Death, and when he will come to an end in the 
world. € 

Saint Peter and Saint Paul, overtaken sud- 
denly by a great storm, once upon a time, when 
they were journeying together, came to the 
outskirts of a village, where at first sight, they 
perceived only a rich man’s house so grand that 

they hesitated to enter it. 

**It seems to me in my poor judgment,”’ said 
St. Peter, ‘‘that it would be well, before knock- 
ing at the gate of this grand house, to try and 
learn in the neighborhood what manner of per- 
son the master may be; and whether he be 
really a man of substance, and well to do in the 
world ; for this isa point upon which one is 
often mistaken. No matter how handsome the 
houses we see by the wayside, we generally 
find that those who call themselves their owners 
are over head and ears in debt; owing their 
fine dwellings, and all that they contain, to 
their creditors, and not possessing, in reality, a 
farthing of their own to bless themselves with.”’ 

Saint Paul finally agreed in this prudent view 
of the case; but he was hungry, and cast his 
eyes about in every direction, seeking some one 
of whom to make the necessary inquiries. At 
length he exclaimed joyfully, ‘I see a woman 
washing linen in yonder pool; I will go and 
ask her if she knows anything of the master of 
the house. 

So saying, he approached the washerwoman, 
and accosting her very politely, “‘Good day to 
you, dame,”’ said he ‘*thjs is a heavy rain that 
we are having to-day !”’ 

*‘Sooth, and ye may well say so, master,’’ re- 
plied the woman, without stopping her work, 
“and, ’tis lucky for me ’tis only water, for if it 
were wine it would hardly suit my washing ; but 
then, to be sure, we might have a brave drink- 
ing bout, and after that lay up. a good store in 
the ccllar.”” 

“Ye are merry, methinks, good dame!’’ re- 
turned St. Paul. 

‘‘And wherefore, not?’? quoth the washer- 
woman. ‘Thank God, I lack for nothing that 
woman need wish for, except to be sure, now 
and then a little money.” 

‘*Money !”’ cried the Saint ; ‘tah, you are very 
fortunate in having no money, and being able 
to do without it.’’ 

‘Aye, aye, that’s all very well to say,” re- 
turned the washerwoman, ‘‘but for all the harm 
that money has ever done to me, I may say that 
I shouldn’t mind seeing a little more of it!” 

‘**I gee you like té have your joke, my good 
dame,’’ continued the Saint ; “but I assure you 
that money causes the ruin of a vast number of 
souls ; and that it were to be wished, for the 
good of very many people, that they might 
never behold a coin all the days of their life.” 

‘As for me,”’ said the washerwoman, ‘I am 
too busy to do much wishing ; anda crown s0 
seldom comes in my way that I never had the 
chance to look at one long enough to make out 
the pictures upon it.”’ ‘ 

Saint Peter, who had been standing all this 
time under an oak, where he had taken refuge 

from the rain, grew impatient at hearing this 
long conversation, and begged Saint Paul to 
come away at once, and seek some better shel- 
ter. So they went up to the gate of the man- 
sion and lifted the knocker; but the master of 
the house put his head out of the window and 
bade them begone. 

This is no inn, fellows,”’ cried he, 

‘off with you, thismoment, and look for 
ings elsewhere !’’ And with this he shut. 




















window, and turned scornfully away. 


But the poor travellers were now drenched to 


Thereupon the wood-cutters began to amuse 


the skin, and their forlorn plight touched the| themselves at the caitiff ’s expense ; joking him 


washerwoman’s heart with pity. 


for the fright he was in, and declaring that 


“1 wish I could take ye home with me,’’ said| Poverty was but a sorry sort of wizard, after 
she, ‘I would do so with right good will; for} all ; ‘‘for otherwise,”’ said they, ‘‘he would have 
ye seem to be decent, honest folks; but I dare had the wit to mend his own fortune, and keep 


not ask ye in, for I am a widow, and the neigh- 
bors would talk. But if ye will have patience 
a bit, while I finish my washing, I will pres- 
ently take ye to the house of’one of the towns- 


himself from starving long ago!” 

Having delivered themselves of this piece of 
reasoning, and wishing to help Nicholas down 
from his‘perch, they climbed up into the tree, 


people, Poverty by name, who lives at the| thinking to set the vagabond at liberty; but 
further end of the village, and who will gladly| they would sooner have torn his arms from his 


give ye a night's lodging.” 

Accordingly, as soon as the washing was 
done, the woman led Saint Peter and Saint Paul 
to Poverty’s cottage, as she had promised to do. 

It was but a little past sundown, and yet the 
Goodman was already to bed. 

‘**Halloo, Poverty !’’ cried the washerwoman, 
going close up to the window, ‘there are two 
poor travelers who have been caught in the 
storm, and who know not where to lay their 
heads !"’ 

Goodman Poverty had no sooner heard that 
these poor people wanted a night’s longing than 
he lifted the latch, and bade them come in. 
‘‘Light the lamp, neighbor,’’' said he to the 
washerwoman, as she stepped across the thresh- 
old. 

Saint Peter and Saint Paul now entered the 
cottage. Everything in the house was topsy- 
turvy ; one could distinguish nothing for the 
confusion ; and the master himself, tall, thin, 
withered and pale, looked as though he had 
just come out of a sepulchre. 

**God be praised for the shelter of this roof, 
and may his blessing descend upon it!’’ said 
Saint Peter. 

‘‘Amen!’’ responded Poverty, ‘‘so mote it 
be! In sooth my masters, I should have great 
need of his blessing, to be able to offer you any 
supper ; for I have notso much asa morsel of 
bread in the house.”’ 

But the washerwoman, who had expected as 
much, now opened a basket which she had 
brought with her, and produced four fine large 
whitings, ready fried, a great brown loaf, and a 
pitcher of wine. 

**Ah, Lord! bread and fish, as I live!’ cried 
Saint Paul, greatly delighted. 

‘Thank ye kindly, dame,”’ said Saint Peter, 
‘we only asked for a roof to cover us, and you 
give us also this good supper! The Lord re- 

ward you for all the trouble you have taken !”’ 

‘*Bah!’’ cried the washerwoman, setting out 
the food on the ricketty table, ‘‘a morsel before 
sleeping never yet did harm to anybody ; and, 
for my part, [ am well paid in being able to of- 
fer your friend something to his mind.”’ 

They now seated themselves at the table and 
began to eat with good appetites ; all but Pov- 
erty, who was sad because of something that 
had happeued to him that very afternoon. The 
poor man possessed nothing in the world but his 
cottage, and the little paddock, about as long 
as your arm, that lay behind it, and in which 
grew a fine pear tree ; but the hedge round this 
paddock was not much harder to get through 
than a spider’s web, and certain marauders from 
the neighborhood had taken advantage of this 
bad state of the hedge to get through into the 
paddock, and rob the pear tree, whose fruit 
formed the Goodman’s sole revenue. This was 
why he had gone to bed supperless, vexed to the 
heart at seeing the half of his crop stolen from 
him ; and his trouble was still so great that he 
could not touch a mouthful of the four large 
whitings, ready fried, the great loaf, and the 
pitcher of wine, with which his guests were re- 
galling themslyes. When the supper was over, 
Saint Peter, looking at Saint Paul, said to him, 
in a low voice: ‘*This poor man’s sorrow really 
excites my compassion ; we must pray for him. 

‘*Tndeed, sirs,’’ said Poverty, who had over- 
heard what was said, ‘‘I should be very much 
obliged to you if you would do so; as for me, it 
is plain that my prayers have very little credit 
with Heaven, seemgI cannot find any way of 
bettering the miserable condition in which you 
find me.”’ 

“The Lord sometimes tries the just for their 
good,’’ said Saint Peter; ‘‘it may be that He is 


thus trying you ; but have yOu any particular! .- 


favor to ask of Him.’’ 

“The rogues who have robbed me of my 
pears have made me so angry,’’ replied the 
Goodman, ‘*that, if I might have my way, I 
would ask that all those who climb up into my 
pear tree might be forced to stay there as long 
as I chose to keep them.”’ 

‘‘That is certainly contenting yourself with 
very little,”’ replied Saint Peter. 

‘Not so little as you may think,” rejoined 


body than have got them loose from the bough. 
‘*Faith, lad, there’s no help for it,”” said the 
word-cutters : ‘‘all we can do for thee is, to zo 
to the Squire.” 

But when they would have got down out of 
the tree, they found themselves caught just as 
fast as Nicholas; so that Poverty, on coming 
back a few moments after, with a great bundle 
of brushwood and fagots, found, as he thought, 
three pear thieves in his tree, instead of one!”’ 
**Aha’’’ cried he, with a chuckle, “the faix 
goes on bravely, I see ; there’s no lack of traders! 
very good, my fine fellows; just stay where you 
are ; in two minutes I shall smoke you all like 
so many herrings !”’ 

‘*Excellent Poverty,” began both of the wogd- 
cutters together, while their tears trickled down 
to tle very foot of the tree, ‘‘look at us, we be- 
seech of you, and you will see that we are good 
neighbors of yours; indeed, and in truth, we 
only got up into this cursed tree to help Nicho- 
las down.”’ 

“Don’t tell me,’’ cried Poverty; ‘no, no, 
you want to steal my pears !’’ 

‘**But, good Poverty, we never passed for 
thieves in all the countryside; we have pear 
trees in our own gardens, that bear pears quite 
as fine as these. And even had we neither pear 
trees nor pears, had we wanted any, the market 
is not far off, and we could get our fill of them 
for a few farthings.”’ 

“If what you say is true,” you may come 
down; the punishment is ouly meant for 
thieves.’’ 

And, in sooth, the two wood-cutters found 
themselves suddenly let loose, and were able to 
jump down to the ground; whereupon the first 
thing they did was to intercede for the rascal 
who remained in the tree, as frightened and 
weary as a toad in a vine-vat. 

*«It’s no use begging for him,’’ cried Poverty, 
‘no, no; he shall stay there a year for every 
pear he has stolen ?”’ 

But the wood-cutters, nothing daunted, 
pleaded so well, and the poor man’s heart was 
so rich in charity, that at last he consented to 
forgive the thief on condition that, for the fu- 
ture, he never came within a hundred paces of 
the little garden ; but the vagabond swore that 
he would never again be seen within a league 
of the cottage, so terrible did the very sight of 
the pear tree now seem to him. 

Moreover, the noise of this adyenture™ soon 

spread abroad in the village, and frightened the 
people so much, that no one ever again sought 
to rob Poverty of his pears; the very children, 
bold as they generally are and greedy of fruit, 
would on no account have even thrown a stone 
up into the tree, for they were still more afraid 
of this pear tree than of the wolf that ate 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
. For a long space, Poverty lived merrily, and 
his heart often rejoiced within him whenever 
he looked a€ his pear tree, so green and thriving, 
laded with red and yellow fruit, that stood him 
in place of everything else ; but the years passed 
on, and the Goodman’s head was covered with 
snow. From time’to time sickness took hold of 
him. 

One day there was a tap at the cottage door, 
and Poverty opened it to see who was there. 
It was Death. 

Now many people are troubled on beholding 
the King of the country of Clatter-bones, but 
Poverty was not a whit afraid of him, for he 
had nothing on his conscience, and had always 
lived an honest man, though a poor one. 

‘What! art thou not afraid of me?’ cried 
Death, very mu@h. astonished, ‘of me, before 
whom popes, kings and emperors tremble !”’ 
“You do not frighten me the least in the 
world,’’ answered Poverty. ‘What pleasure 
have I in this life, that I should not also quit it 
with pleasure? I have neither wife nor chil- 
dren ; in sooth, I have had trouble enough with- 
out that sort of fry to take care of; I have not 
the worth of a farthing, except my cottage and 
my pear tree, which is, as I may say, a nursing 
mother to me, through the fine fruit it gives me 
every year. See! it is now covered with pears, 
and the only sorrow I have in setting eyes on 





Poverty ; ‘‘what joy for me to see a rogue stuck 
up there ona branch, unable to budge, and 
begging for mercy !”’ . 

*-Well,’’ replied Saint Peter, ‘i the Lord 
condescends to listen to the voice of his servants 
(which he does,) you may be sure that your 
wish will be granted ; for we shall do our very 
best for you, in the way of praying.” 

All that night did Saint Peter and Saint Paul 
remain on their knees in prayer; they would 
not take a moment’s repose notwithstanding the 
good offices of Poverty, who, in order to furnish 
them each with a couch, had divided into three 
parts the bundle of straw that formed his bed. 
But when the morning was come, Saint Peter 
and Saint Paul informed their charitable host 
that his wish was granted; and then, Poverty 
having shaken them heartily by the hand, (al- 
though he could not help fearing that they 
were making game of him,) they left the cot- 
tage, and went on their way. 

But lo and behold! next morning, when Pov- 
erty was coming back with his pitcher from the 
well, he espied a good-for-nothing varlet, from 
the village, stuck fast in the pear tree, working 
his arms and legs about’ with might and main, 
and looking for all the world like a bird caught 
fast in the lime. 

‘‘Aha ! villain! I have thee!”’ cried Poverty; 
‘*but, good Heaven, what manner of men were 
they who came to me last night! As for thee, 
thou rascally thief, 1 shall keep thee up there, 
and treat thee just as thou deservest. In the 
first place I shail call the whole village together, 
and then I shall kindle a good fire of straw, and 
roast thee like a sucking pig !”’ 

Thereupon the thief begged hard for mercy, 
offering to pay, at the very least, the worth of 
ten crops of pears. 

“No, no; don’t trouble thyself to offer me 
money,’’ answered Poverty; ‘‘I am poor enough, 
Heaven knows ; but, nevertheless, 1 prefer to 
pay myself after my own fashion. Wait just 
the least little half-quarter of an hour; I shall 
soon have gathered faggots enough to give you 
a good singeing! Aha! thou loyest fine, juicy 
pears! Ill cure thee of the thirst for them, 
thou rascal !’’ ' 

Away went Poverty to gather straws and 
sticks for his fire; and, when he was gone, the 
thief cried for help with all the force he could 
muster, and so lustily that he drew te the spot 
two wood-cutters, who were going home from 
the forest. . 

“Why, what art thou doing up there, Nich- 
olas?’’ inquired the men. 

“That wicked old wizard, Poverty, for he is 
a wizard, has puta spéll on me,” replied the 
thief; “there am I, glued fast to the tree, and 
all because of a few miserable pears, forsooth, 


you, is the thought of being obliged to leave it 
without having first eaten this year’s crop. 
Unluckily, you are one of those gentry with 
whom it is no use talking, otherwise I should 
beg you to let me take one good bite out of my 


finest pear; after that I should be quite ready 


to follow you.”’ 

‘*What thou sayest seems to me very reason- 
able,”’ said Deagh, ‘go and gather the fruit for 
thyself.’’ 

Hereupon Poverty, with Death following 
close at the heels, stepped out into the paddock, 
and walked round and round the tree, seeking 
out the finest pear. 

“I see one that looks very ripe and red,” 
cried he, at last, ‘* but how high it hangs! 
However, if I might make bold to borrow your 
worship’s scythe for a moment, I think [ should 
be able to get at the branch.’’ 

“Oh, as to my seythe,”’ replied Death, “I 
never lend that to anybody ; but it seems to me 
it would be better to gather this pear by hand, 
lest it should get bruised by falling.”’ . 

**You are certainly right,” returned Poverty, 
‘sit would be altogether better; but my poor old 
bones have grown stiff of late, and I cannot 
climb it as I could at fifteen.’’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Death, ‘I'll go up myself, and 
gather for thee this fine pear, from which thou 
thinkest to have so much pleasure,”’ and so say- 
ing he clambered up into the tree. 

‘sHallo!’’ cried Death, ‘*but what is it that 
is taking hold of met Why, I can’t get down!” 

‘* As to that,’’ returned Poverty, very coolly, 
‘that’s your affair, not mine. Why did you 
come to my cottage? You have the whole 
world to mow in, and yet you must come poking 
into my miserable hovel, to take the life of one 
who never did you any harm.”’ 

‘‘Darest thou trifle thas with me?’’ cried 
Death. ‘‘Bethink thee to what thou exposest 
thyself !”’ 

“I’ve bethought me of all that, already,” 
replied Poverty, “‘and I’m not in the least 
afraid of you. I have you fast in my pear tree, 
old gentleman, and there you shall stay. I 
shall thus be doing a great service to a lot of 
other honest folks whom you meant to visit 
to-day.”’ 

Death, who never before had found himeelf 
in such a etrait, saw at once that there must be 
something unearthly about this tree. ‘1 de- 
serve what has happened,” said he to himself, 
“by a piece of condescension quite out of my 
usual way. Bat let. me tell thee,” cried he, 
addressing himself to Poverty, ‘thou wilt gain 
nothing by thus setting thyself against the will 
of Heaven. If it be the Lord’s pleasure that 
thou quit this life, He will make thee quit it, 
in spite of all thou canst do; and besides, if) 
thou dost not let me come down of thine own 





that I had eaten, being very thirsty.” 


free will, I shall very soon have killed thy pear 
tree with my scythe.” ° 

‘*Pshaw !’’ returned Poverty, ‘‘whether my 
pear-tree be living or dead, you don’t come out 
of it except at my pleasure, and that won't be 
very soon, T promise you.”’ 

‘Why did I ever set my foot in this plaguey 
dwelling ?”’ said Death to himself ; “I had plenty 
to do in the four corners of the earth, without 
coming here. Thou wilt repent of this day's 
business,’’ cried he to-Poverty, ‘‘when it is too 
late.”’ 

#I shall do no such thing,”’ replied Poverty ; 
‘the who is not afraid of dying, is also above 
the fear of many other things. Your threat 
do not cause me the slightest alarm, and I am 
quite ready to start for the other world when 
the Master shall call me.” 

“Thou may’st boast thyself, Goodman, to be 
the first who has ever vanquished Death ; Heaven 
orders me, with thy leave, to quit thee, and not 
come back to thee until the day of doom, when 
I shall have finished my great work.”’ 

“Is it not to cheat me that you speak thus ?”’ 
asked Poverty. 

‘‘No,”’ replied Death, “I swear to thee that 
thou shalt see me no more until the desolation 
of all nature shall be accomplished ; it is thou 
who shalt receive the last stroke of my scythe.” 

‘In that case,’’ returned: Poverty, ‘“‘you may 
come down from the tree.’’ 

Death did not wait to be told twice, but flew 
away through the air, and Poverty has never 
heard another word from him to this day. Itis 
true that Death has often come back to the 
village, and has carried off even the most re- 

‘ spectable people, but he flies past the Good- 
man’s cottage, as thoygh the pest were in it. 

Poverty has lived on, ever since, in the same 
humble way, under the shadow of his beloved 
pear-tree, and Poverty will still live on, in the 
world, as long as the world shall last. 

TROUTING. 

We put into the brook just below a smart 
foamy fall. We have on cowhide shoes and 
other rig suitable. Selecting an entrance we 
step in, and the swift stream attacks our legs 
with immense earnestness, threatening to take 
us off from them. A few minutes will settle all 
that and make us all at home. The bottom ef 
the brook is not sand or gravel, but rocks of 
every shape, every position, of all sizes, bare or 
moss-covered. The stream goes over them at 
the rate of ten milesan hour. The descent is 
great. At every few rods cascades break over 
ledges and boil up in miniature pools below. The 
trees on either side shut out all direct. rays of 
the sun, and for the most part the bushes line 
the banks so closely, and cast their arms over so 
widely, that they create a twilight—not a grey 
twilight losing its lustre, but a transparently 
black twilight, whieh softens nothing, but gives 
more ruggedness to the rocks, and a sombre as- 
pect even to the shrubs and fairest flowers. 

lt is a great matter to take a trout early in 
your trial. It gives one more heart. It serves 
to keep one about his business. Otherwise you 
are apt to fall off into an unprofitable reverie ; 
you wake up and find yourself standing ina 
dream, half-seeing, half imagining, under some 
covert of over-arching branches, where the 
stream flows black and broad among the rocks 
with moss-green above the water and dark be- 
low it. 

But let us begin. Standing in the middle of 
the stream, your short rod in your hand, let out 
twelve to twenty feet of line, varying its length 
according to the nature of the stream, and, as 
far as it can be done, keeping its position and 
general conduct under anxious scrutiny. Just 
here in the water is mid-leg deep. Experiment- 
ing at each forward reach for a firm foothold, 
slipping, stumbling over some uncouth stone, 
sliding on the moss of another, reeling and stag- 
gering, you will have a fine opportunity of test- 
ing the old philosophical dictum that you can 
think of but one thing at a time. 

You must think of half a dozen; of your 
feet, or you will be sprawling in the brook ; of 
your eyes and face, or the branches will*scratch 
them ; of your line, or it will tangle at every 
step; of your far distant hook and dimly seen 
bait, or you will lose the end of all your fishing. 
At first it is a puzzling business. A little prac- 
tice sets things all right. 

Do you see that reach of shallow water gath- 
ered to a head by a cross-bar of sunken rocks ! 
The water splits in going over upon a slab of 
rock below, and forms an eddy to the right and 
one to the left. Let us try a grasshopper there. 

Casting it in above and guiding it by a motion 
of your rod, over it goes and whirls out of the 
myriad bubbles into the edge of the eddy, 
when, quick as a wink, the water breaks open, 
a tail flashes in the air and disappears, but re- 
appears to the instant backward motion of your 
hand, and the victim comes skittering up the 
stream, whirling over and over, till your hand 
grasps him, extricates the hook and slips him 
into the basket. Poor fellow! you want to be 
sorry for him, but every time yqu try you are 
glad instead. Standing still, you bait and try 
the other side of the stream, where the water, 
wiping off the bubbles from its face, is taken 
toward that deep spot under a side rock. There, 
you’ve got him! Still tempting these two 
shores, you take five in all, and then the tribes 
below grow cautious. Letting your line run 
before you, you wade along, holding on by one 
branch and another, fumbling with your feet 
along the jagged channel, changing hands to a 
bough on the left side, leaning on this rock, 
stepping over that stranded log. Ripping a 
generous hole in your shirt as you leave it, you 
come to the edge of the pretty fall. You step 
down, thinking only how to keep your balance, 
and not at all of the probable th of the 
water, till you splash and plunge down into a 
basin waist deep. The first sensations of a man 
up to his vest pockets in water are peculiarly 
foolish, and his first laugh rather faint. He is 
afterward a little ashamed of the alacrity with 
which he scrambles for the bank. But while 
you are in & Scrape at one end of your line, a 
trout has got into a worse one at the other. A 
little flurried with surprise at both experiences, 
you come near losing him in the injudicious 
haste with which you overhaul him. 
[Beecher’s ‘‘Star Papers.’’ 











A Man Swatiowme ais own Heap. The 
American Journal of Medical Science contains 
. the following from the pen of D. J. Duegan, an 
American surgeon at Sebastopol: ‘A seaman, 
knocked down by a fragment of a mortar or 
shell, was picked up dead. The head was ap- 
parently swept from his shoulders, but there 
was no trace of hermorrhage ; on disentangling 
his clothes, which were tightly jammed around 
the injured part, the head was found driven 
downward into the chest, carrying with it a 
great portion of blue shirt and red comforter. 
A small taft of hair alone was visible at the 
bottom of & deep cavity. It was a regular in- 
tussussception.”’ 

Horristz i Tavs. At a recent meeting of 
unmarried printers, the following toast was 
given: ‘* Woman, Heaven reward her,—she is 
always in favor of a well conducted press.”’ _ 


War should the tailors be formed into a reg- 
iment of heavy dragoons? Ans. Because they 











Sabbath Reading. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
IMPLORA PACE. 


Up to the silent Heaven the ery ascendeth 
“Bid war and tumult cease ?” . 

Solemnly with the midnight. winds it blendeth, 
“On earth let there be peace !”’ 


Too long have yonder holy moonbeams glistened 
O’er fields of strife below; 

Too long have yonder starry watchers listened 
To sounds of war and wo. 


Too long in waiting at Bethsada’s portals — 
The spirit’s trembling wing, 

To heal earth’s turbid waters, hapless mortals 
Have lingered, wearying. 








Bid that six thousand years of bloody story 
Suffice life’s mighty book; 

Unfold one pitying page of pedceful glory, 
Where seraph eyes may look ! 


One snowy leaf whereon recording angel 
With truth’s own ray may write 

Deeds sympathetic with the great Evangel, 
All pure and kind and bright. 


Oh, dove of peace, as once in record olden, 
Brood o’er the surges’ breast; 

Spread wide thy “silver wings and feathers golden,” 
Till all be hushed to rest ! 


Oh, printless footsteps, once at midnight stealing 
O’er stormy seas at will, 

Walk on the billowy waves of human feeling, 
And bid them “Peace, be still !”’ 


NOTHING LOST. 
Aside from its excellent moral, is not the following 
very musical and beautiful ? 


Nothing is lost : the drop of dew 
Which trembles on the leaf or flower, 
Is but exhaled to fall anew 

In summer’s thunder shower; 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 

Of fountains far away. 





Nothing is lost—the tiniest seed 

By wild birds borne or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need, 
Wherein ’tis sown and grown. 

The language of some household song, 
The perfume of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 
To Memory’s after-hour. 


So with our words: or harsh or kind, ~ 
Uttered, they are not all forgot; 

They have their influence on the mind, 
Pass on—but perish not. 

So with our deeds: for good or ill, 

They have their power scarce understood ; 
Then let us use our better will, 

To make them rife with good ! 





FIDELITY. 

Never forsake a friend. When enemies gath- 
er thick and fast around him—when sickness 
falls heavy on his heart—when the world is 
dark and cheerless, this is the time to try true 
friendship. They who turn from thé scene of 
distress, or offer reason why they should be ex- 
cused from extending their sympathy and aid, 
betray their hypocrisy, and prove that selfish 
motives only prompt or move them. If you 
have a friend who loves you—who has studied 
your interest and happiness—defended you when 
persecuted and troubled, be sure to sustain him 
in his adversity. Let him feel that his former 
kindness is appreciated, and that his friendship 
was not lavished on you for naught. 

Real fidelity may be rare, but it exists in the 
heart. Who has not seen and felt its power? 
They only deny its worth and power who have 
never loved a friend, or labored to make one 
happy. The good, the kind, the affectionate, 
and virtuous see and feel this heavenly princi- 
ple, for heavenly it is ; it is the fruit gathered 
from a sacred germ implanted by heaven in 
man’s bosom. 

And true fidelity has its reward. It may be 
slighted by some, overlooked by others; but 
pure minded men cultivate and cherish fond 
and undying love for it. 

As the diamond is found in the darkness of 
the mine, as the lightning shoots with the most 
vivid flashes from the darkest cloud, so does fi- 
delity proceed from a heart susceptible to the 
calls of deepest melancholy and shows itself 
brighter and stronger in the adversity of a 
friend. [Mirror of the Times. 





Heart Worx. We are not sent into this 
world to do anything into which we cannot put 
our hearts. We have certain work to do for 
our bread, and that must be done strenuou: ly ; 
other work to do for our delight, and that is to 
be done heartily. Neither is it to be done by 
halves and shifts, but with a will; and what is 
not worth the effort is not to done at all. Per- 
haps all that we have to do is meant for noth- 
ing more than an exercise of the heart and the 
will, and it is useless in itself; but at all events, 
the little use it has may well be spurned if it is 
not worth putting our hands and our strength 
to. [Ruskin. 





Brotusr anp Sister. Brothers‘ sisters ! 
blessed names; are they not worth cherishing 
in this world of sunshine and shadow! Do we 
not love them, though angry words may some- 
times soil our lips to them? Are we not after- 
wards repentant of this our foolishness? And 
as we put our arms around their neck and kiss 
away the tear of forgiveness, do we realize how 
much we have for which to be grateful? And 
many other kindred and dear acquaintances are 
with us on the journey of life ; but we overlook 
our blessings, and try to penetrate into the dark 
future, that we may find something to grumble 
over, instead of raising our hearts in thanks- 
giving and praise, for the many blessings around 
us. 





RANDOM GEMS. 

Unchaste language is the index of an impu 
heart. 1 

Your character cannot be injured, except 
through your own acts. 

Adversity is the trial of principle. Without 
it a man hardly knows whether he is honest or 
not. 

Labor is one of the greatest elements of so- 
ciety—the great substantial interest on which 
all men depend. 

Any one may do a casual act of good nature ; 
but a continuation of them shows it a part of 
the temperament. 

Nature makes us poor only when we want 
necessaries, but custom gives the name of pov- 
erty to the want of superfluities. 

Conceit and confidence are both of them 
cheats; the first always imposes on itself, the 
second frequently deceives others too. 

Like dogs in a wheel, birds in a cage, or 
squirrels in a chain, ambitious men still climb 
and climb, with great labor and incessant anx- 
iety, but never reach the top. 

When we are young, we are slavishly em- 
ployed in procuring something whereby we may 
live comfortably when we grow old; and when 
we are old, we perceive it is too late to live as 
we proposed. . 

Fear is implanted in us as @ preservation from 
evil ; but its duty, like other passions, is not to 
overbear reason, but to assist it; nor should it 
be suffered to tyrannize in the imagination, to 
raise phantoms of horror, or beset life with su- 





are splendid fellows for charging. 


pernumerary distress. 





DR. PETTIT’S CANKER BALSAM 


URES the most aggravated cases of NURSING SORE 
MUUTH with ease and cert inty. It has often cured in 
4 few days cases of long standing, that have been pronounced 
incurable hy the best physicians. 
For Sore Breasts and Sore Nipples, it may be regarded as 
an infalli! le remedy. 
Bold by C. W. ATWELL, under U. 8. Hotel, Portland, gen- 
eral agent for Maine; and sold by Druggists and dealers in 
Medicine every where. 2w47 


NEW PUBLISHING HOUSE AND BOOK- 


STORE. 
FRANCIS BLAKE, 
[Late “aLake & carTen.”’| 
Publisher. Whelesale and Ketnil Dealer in 
Standard School. Law, Medical, Theological, Classical, 
Masonic, Music, Nautical, and Miscellaneous Books. 
Wrapping Paper in all its Varieties. 
IMPORTER OF 


STATIONERY AND PAPER HANGINGS. 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Patent Paged Account Books. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
L80, will muke to order Blank Books for Banking Houses, 
Manufactories, Counties, &c., of the best paper, printed 
and ruled to any pattern, which for style and durability. are 
unsurpassed, as he employs in that department only those 
who have been long engaged in that branch of the business. 
SHEET MUSIC AND PERIODICALS 
Bound to order, in any style desired, at ~hort notice. 

He has established a Depot for LAW AND MEDICAL 
BOOKS, special arrangements having been made to supply 
the Legal and Medic«1 profession at the Publishers’ Prices. 

LAWYERS’ DOCK and LAW BLANKS furnished to 
order. 

SINGING BOOKS for Teachers and Schools by the dozen 
or single copy at low prices. 

Agent for the Publications of the Congregational Board. 
The Publications of the American Bible Society for sale at 
their prices. 





F. BLAKE will continue to publish Town's ser'es of Read- 
ing Books, Town’s Spetter and Definer, Town’s Analysis, 
Weld’s old and new Grammars, Weld’s Parsing Buoks, 
Smyth’s Mathematical Works, Weld’s Latin Lessons and 
Reader, Maine Justice of the Peace, Maine Townsman, to- 
geth@ with many others not published by him when con- 
nected with Ezra Carter. Jr. 

By exchanging hs Publications with Publixhing Houses 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other ci:ies, he is 
enabled to sell all the most desirable Books at their prices, 
and he is confide: t that those in want cf anything in his 
line of business will find it for their advantage to look over 
his large, new and desirable stock of Goods before muking 
their purchases. 

All orders from Merchants and others will be filled as 
quickly and on as reasonable terms, a- if they were present 
themselves. They will find him always watchful of their 
interests, and disregarding trouble, care and attention, if 
they may but resul! in satisfying his friends. 

N.B_ The attention of Lawyers and Physicians is partic- 
ularly culled to the fact that a Law and Medical Depot has 
been @stablished, and wil! be well supplied. 

58 Exchauge Street, Portiand. 
Next door to Bank of Cumberland. 

Portland, Aug. 1, 1855. 3m-34 


RESERVE JARS, Butter Pots, Flower Pets, Stone Churns 
and Jugs, constantly on hand and for sale by 
F. W. KINSMAN, No. 7 Bridge’s Black. 
HOTICE TO SINGING SCHOOLS. 
j E would say that we have made arrangements so that 
we can supply Singing Schools with Books by the 
dozen, at the pulishers’ lowest prices. We have constantly 
en hand the Cythera, Dulcimer, Hallelujah, and Gloria in 
Excelsis. All other books supplied at short notice. 
Orders by mail or express promptly filled. 
41 STANWOOD & STURGIS, Augusta, Me. 


TANNERY FOR SALE. 


te subscriber offers for sale his Tannery Establishment 
situate in NEW PORTLAND. Said tannery consists 
of one building two stories high, 45 by 60 feet, in which are 
thirty-two vats, bark mill, &c.; one currying shop, two sto- 
ries high, 26 by 34 feet. Said buildings are in good repair, 
situate on a good water privilege, and about two acres of 
land with the same. The Tannery is capable of tanning two 
thousand hides per year. There are from 70 to 80 cords of 
bark that wi!l be sold with the same. Will sell the whole or 
one half of suid Tannery. Terms made easy. 
HORATIO CLARK. 
3m38 








New Portland, Aug. 27th, 1855. 


SACO NURSERIES. 
8S. L. GOODALE, Herticaltarist, 
SACO, MAINE, 
] EGS to offer to his friends and the public the usual as- 
sortment of hardy . 
Frait& Ornamental Trees, Shrabs, Vines and 
Piants. 

The stock is very large, of unsurpassed quality, and offered 
at prices presenting inducements to purchasers in any quan- 
tity. Descriptive and priced Catologues on a: plication. 

Lifting and packing done in the most faithful manner, in- 
suring safe ca) riage to any distance with ordinary care. 4t44 


ENGRAVINGS. 

\ TM. N. DUNNELL’S General Engraving Estab- 

/ lishment, No. 195 Broadway, corner of Dey street, N. 
Y., Portraits, Landscapes, Views of H--tels ad other public 
buil'ings. Notes of Han‘. Bills of Lading, Exchange, &c 
Loge, Mercantile and other Seals, Visiting and Wedding 
Cards Engrave’ and Printed, and Envelopes furnished for 
the same. Designing and Wood Engravivg. Persons away 
from the city can be furnished with Cards or Engravings of 
any description, by forwarding a draft or descrijtion by mail, 
to WM. N. DUNNELL, 195 Broadway, corner of Dey street, 
New York. 

Door and Number Plates, &c., &c., furnished at the short 
est notice and on the most reasonable terms. Seals and 
Seal Presses, warranted perfect 

3m45 WM. N. DUNNELL, 195 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. H. & W. F. CHISAM, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, AND DEALERS IN 
CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 


42 No.8 Arch Row, Augusta. tf 
MORE NEW SHOES. 


UST received at PETTINGILL’S, a prime lot of Ladies’ 
e) Congress Boots, Gaiter do., Glove Leather do , Kid do., 
Goat do., French Calf, Enameled do.; also Kid Walking 
Shoes and Buskins; also a prime assortment of Misses’ and 
Boys’ Shoes, together with a prime lot of Gents’ French Calf 
Bouts, sewed and pegged; also stout Calf and Thick Bots. 
The above are as good as can be found im any store, and will 
be sold as low, the most of which were made to order. Rips 
mended gratis. 3w45 Oct. 29, 1855. 











New Cloak and Dress Trimmings, 
OF NEW AND RICH STYLES. 
L&0, Fancy and Plain Straw Bonnets, Rich Ribbons, 
Feathers, Flowers, &c., with every desirable articig for 
Winter Millinery Embroideries, Worsteds, and a great va- 
riety of Fancy Goods, just received by 8. FISHER, 
4w45 No. 7 Unien Block, Water 8t., Augusta. 


HAY FOR SALE. 

YHE subscriber offers for svle at his barn 30 tons good 
T Hay at $8 per ten; provided it be consumed at his barn; 
where there is ample room for stock, and shed room for sheep, 
where they may be fed ip stormy weaghrr. 

Good care would be taken of stock or sheep at a moderate 
compensation. Enquire for the subscriber at Strong Village. 

Oct. 20, 1855. 3w45 B F. EASTMAN. 


FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 


SRT subscriber offers for sale his stand at Dunn’s 
? Corner, in Mt. Vernon,—1 miles from Augusta, 
and 2} miles from Readfield Depot,—conta:ning 11 acres of 
excellent land well watered, and a good orchard. The build- 


ings are good, and in excellent repair. The location is a very 
desirable one on accvunt of its proximity to churche-, schowls, 











&e. Terms one half down, and any reasonable credit given a 


for the balance if required. 
The above described property will be sold at Public Auc- 
tion on the 20th day of Nov., 1855, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
NATHAN PORTER. 
Dunn’s Corner, Oct. 29, 1855. 45 


~~ {HE FARMER’S BEST FRIEND! 


THE FIELDS, OR THE SICK ROOM? 
THAT’S THE QUESTION !! 


EADER, perhaps, after all, your disorder is not so incu- 

rable as you imagive! 

RICHARD’S OLD DR. ABBOTT'S BITTERS 
have this year cured upwards of Ten Thousand people in 
your State—perhaps your own neighbors—of 
Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Billious Complaints, 

Jaundice, Bad Hamors, Coughs, Colds, 

Headache, Loss of Appetite, Kc. 

This popular medicine is one of nature’s own remedies, 
and is the strongest an most respectfully certified in the 
world. It is no new thing, got up to sell, but has been used 
and proved for forty years, and has this season reached the 
extraordinary amount of 

FIVE THOUSAND BOTTLES, 
Sold in Thirty Days! 

It is the People’s Remedy, and is used by all classes and 
ages. It is easy to take, don’t interfere with the patient's 
diet, and is for sale everywhere, at fifty cents the boitie, 
and is warranted to cure or the money is refunded. 

C. A. RICHARDS, Proprietor, 
1fly33 . 89 State St., Boston. 





Drawing, Painting, Book-Keeping, and 
PENMANSHEP! 
NSTRUCTION given in the above Branches by the sub- 
_ seriber every week-day from 2 to 4 o’clock P. M. 
EVENING CLASSES in Sep ber and con- 
tinue until y- 
Cards ed, Drawings, Drafts, Copying, &c., executed 
on reasonable terms, b; 8. BRO " 
Room in North’s Block, entrance south of the Post Office. 


The University’s Family Remedies, 
~~ under the Seal, Sanction and Authority of the 
University of Free Medicine and Popular K ledge, 











THE LADY’S ALMANAC, FOR 1856. 
With illuminated Lithograph Titles, and Twelve Superb 
Full Page Illustrations by Billings, viz: 

Benevolerice Moonlight on the Waters, 
Flowers in Winter, The Sea Cliffs, 

The Wa-hington Monument, | The Grapes and the Stream, 
Evening Reflections, The Sabbath Bell 
Childhood's Sleep, The Light Bip,” 

Child's Welcome to June, The Wise Men 


Calendars for all sections of the countr: 
pages lined for every day in the year. Ca Semwants 
Klegant|, printed in Pearl, equating 200 pages of t 
Annuals, bound in rich crimson and blue cloth, 32 ae 
and gilt edges. rae 
Ready Nov. 8th, and ap unlimited demand &uticipated. 
PRICE ONLY 2% CENTS. 
The cheapest and niost useful! annual of the season. 
JOUN PV. JEWETT & CO, 
4w45 117 Washington 8t., Boston. 


TOWER & TWEED'S 
ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 

Teat Book in the Public Grammar Schools of New York 
and Boston, Adopted by the School Commissioners 
Sor the State of New Hampshire 
Ti BOOK has rereived the universal and unqualified 


approbation of Educators aud he Press throughout the 
whole country; the notices alone would filla large volume, 
| It is the most popular School Book ever published, and the 
sale of it is unprecedented. 

From Rev. 8. Saltmarsh, Canton, Masa. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of your E/e- 
ments of Grammar. The excrlience of your little book 
having been suggested to me some months since, I procured 
acopy for examination; and being satisfied of its worth 
above any other grammar for beginners, with which I am 
acquainted, introduced it into one of our schools. I am 
happy to say that its practical working has confirmed my 
estrnate of its worth. I trugt the time is near, when it shall 
displace, in the hands of the younger schelars, the books 
which now serve mainly to bewilder and confound the young 
mind. There is jndeed no “ royal road to knowledge,” but 
there is a natural and logigal road, and I congratulate you 
on having opened it 

Published by DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 

60 John Street, New York. 

BBOWN, BAZIN & CO., Boston; and Booksellers generally. 

6w 42 


New Volames! Subscribers may begin Now! 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED! 
FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, devoted to 
News, Literature, Science, and the Arts; to Entertain- 

ment, Improvement, and Progress. One of the best family 
newspapers in the World. Only Two Dollars @ year. 


THE WATER-CURE JQURNAL: 
Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; to 
Physiology and Anatomy, with numerous Iilystrations; and 
those laws which govern Life and Health. Wlugtrated. $1 
a year. oe 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


Devoted to all those Progressive measures for the Elevation 
and Improvement of Mankind. Amply Iilustrated. $1 a year. 





For Three Dollars a copy of each of these three Journals 
will be seut one year. Agents wanted. Samples Gratis.— 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, 





Neo. 6 Bond Street, New York, 

UNDER THE MEDICAL CHARGE OF 
GUILFORD D. SANBOKN, M. D. 
Established for the exclusive Treatment of Diseases of 
the Lungs and Throat, by the Inhalation of Cold 
Medicated Vapors. 

CARD TO CONSUMPTIVE INVALIDS. 


To attention of Consumptive Invalids is called to the 
system of medical treatment introduced at this Lnstitu- 
tion, and now being employed in the cure and relief of the 
various diseases of the Lungs and Throat, and also to the 
success atteuding it. 

During the last two years nearly two thousand cases of 
Consumption in its different stages have been treated with 
the most succe-siul results, a fact that claims for the method 
here employed, your candid consideration. 

The system of medical treatment presented you, consists 
essentially in the introduction of medicated vapors into the 
Lungé, while ne medicines are given into the Stomach, that 
organ being reserved for Food, and not Physic. 

The only method heret«-fore employed for the cure of Pul- 
monary Wiseases, has been directly the reverse of this, 
the medicines being introduced into the Stomach, and not 
into the Lungs. By this treatment Consumption has not 
been cared, nor its mortality lessened; and it is now being 
abandoned by many prominent medical men in this country 
and in Europe. 

It cannot be denied that the old practice is false in theory 





and fata! in its effects, and that any conrumptive person will 
live longer and suffer less by disc «rding it al:ogether. 

The various medicinal vapors here used are administered 
by means of a fine sponge, moistened with the liquid to be 
inhaled, and placed in a small glass globe, with an elastic 
tube attached’ und the air drawn through the sponge enters 
the Lungs atthe natural temperature, charged with the 
vapor used. The Inhaler is convenient, and the method 
differs widely from the old plan of inhaling medicines from 
hot water, which was years since thrown aside by its advo- 
cates, as worthless. 

Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, &c., are each treated 
by Remedies appropriate to the character and stage of the 
disease, as it appears. 

Diseases of the Throat and Catarrh are readily cured by 
locrl application made hy means of Showering (silver) Syr- 
inges, which I have invented, aud which can be used by pa- 
tients with euse and safety. 

By this treatment, which is now being adopted by many 
physician- in different parts of the country, and by them ac- 
knowledged to be the only vorrect method of treating dis- 
eases of the Lungs, many permanent cures of Consumption 
have been effected, and in every instance marked benefit 
has been derived. To the consumptive invalid, this system 
offers the only chance of cure; and it will seldom disappoint 
the most sanguine hope it faithfully tried. 

It is better that invalids be seen and examined personally, 
but when they cannot bear the fatigue and expense of a visit 
to the city, by writing a full history of their disease from its 
commencement, giving age, sex, occupation, &c., they can 
be treated by the same plan «nd remedies, as if under per- 
sonal care. Patients thus treated are charged $15 per month, 
for all necessary remedies and weekly advice, paid invariably 
in advance, or upon delivery by Express. For examination 
of Longs, $5. Address G. D. SANBORN, M. D., 

No. 6 Bond street, New York. 

N B. Physicians, by sending in their names and address, 
will have sént them a pamphiet, describing more fully this 
system of Inhalation, and the remedies used. 8m33 


KENNEDY'S MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


The Greatest of the Age!, 
N R. KENNEDY of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
5\ of our common pasture weeds a remedy that cures Ev- 
ery kind of Humor, from the worst Scrofula, down to a com- 
mon Pimple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, 
and never failed except in two. He has now in his possession 
over two hundred certificates of its value, all within twenty 
miles of Boston. 
Two bottles are warrantedto cure a nursing-sore mouth. 
One to thrge bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on 
the face. 
Two to three bottles will cure the system of biles. 
Two bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the 
mouth and stomach. 
Three to five bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases 
of erysipelas. 
One to two bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the 
eyes. 
Two bottles are warranted to cure running in the ears and 
blotches in the hair. 
Four to six bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and run- 
ning ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 
Two to three bottles are warranted to cure the worst case 
of ring-worm. 
Two to three bottles are warranted to cure the most des- 
perate cases of rheumatism. 
Three to six bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the very worst case of scrof- 
la. 





ula. 

A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and 
perfect cure warranted when the above quantity is taken. 
Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vain 
tried all the wonderful medicines of the day, as that a com- 
mon weed growing on the pastures, and along old stene walls 
should cure every humor in the system: yet it is now a fixed 
fact. If you have a humor it has to start. There are no ifs 
nor ands about it, suiting some cases but not yours. He has 
peddied over a thousand bottles of it in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton,and knows the effects of itinevery case. It has al- 
ready done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massa~- 
chusetts. He gave it to children a year old, to old people of 
sixty; and has seen poor, puny looking children, whose flesh 
was soft and flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by 
one bottle. 

To those who are subject toasick headache, one bottle 
will always cure it. It gives great relief in catarrh and diz 
ziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, 
and have been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it 
works quite easy, but where there is any derangement of the 
functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but 
you must not be alarmed—they always disappear in from 
four days to a week. There is never a bad result from it—on 
the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel your 
self like a new pers@n. I heard some of the most extrav 
agant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can 
get, and enough of it. 

ba Branch Office in Maine. 
Roxeocry, Sept. 19, 1853. 

This is to certify, that H. H. HAY, Druggist, Portland is 
the duly Authorized General Agent for my Medical Discov- 
ery for the State of Maine, and that he is supplied with the 
Genuine, direct from my Laboratory. 

DONALD KENNEDY. 

Foa sale in Angusta, by J. 8. MANLEY and W. BLACK, 
and by agents throughout the State. 1f48 


BELLS! BELLS!! BELLS!!! 

HE subscribers, at their long establixhed and enlarged 
Foundry, manufacture upon an improved method, and 
keep constantly on hand, a large assortment of their supe- 
rior BELLS, of all descriptions, suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations, 
etc., mounted with their “Rotating Yoke,” and other improved 
Hanzings, which ensure the safety of the Bell, with ease and 
efficiency in ringing. Warrantee given of tone and durabil- 
ity. For full particulars, as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, etc., 

apply tor Circular to A. MEN BELY’S 8UN8, 

3m32 West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 





chartered by the State of Pennsylvania, April 29, 1853, with 
& capital of $100,000, mainly for the purpose o! arresting the 
evils of spurious and worthiess nostrums; also, for supplying 
the community with reliable Remedies wherever a con.petent 
physician cannot or will not be employed. This Institution 
has purchased from Dr. John R. Rowand, his celebrated 
ROWAND’S TONIC MIXTURE, 

known for upwards of twenty-five years as the only sure and 
safe cure for FEVER and AGUE, &c., and his inestimable 


P Pp 
of Blackberry Root. which highly approved and se 





pleints 
or In:tigestion; The University’s Remedy for 
oo the University’s Almanac may be 


» at the store of 
STANWOOD & 


18, Augusta, Me. 





SASH AND BLIND FACTORY. 
HE suodscribers carry on, at the Kennebec Dam, west side, 
(shop recently sornete ty Pilsbury, Davenport & Co.,) 
re of SASH, RS and BLINDS, in all their 
obtained else- 


lishment, for the same quality of work. . 
Those in want of any article in our line of business will 
find it for their interest to give us a call. 


UEL DAVENPORT & CO. 
Augusta, Oct. 30, 1855. 45tf 


SASH, BLINDS & DOORS. 





HEDGE & CO., Unien Sr 
« on hand a good assortment of SASH, & BLI ; 
the & Oo., which they will 
i-h at ’ prices. Give us acall, and we 





IRON AND STEEL. 


HE undersigned will keep constantly on hand, at the 
the old stand of F. A. WILLIAMS, Readficld Corner, 
@ good assortment of 
IRON, STEEL and ELIPTIC SPRINGS, 
which he will sell as cheap as can be purchased in Kenne 
bec County. Former customers of Mr. Williams, and the 
public generally, are invited to call before purchasing el-e- 


where. HARVEY BOWLES. 
Readfield Sept. 15th, 1856, 3m39 
Freedom Notice. 


HIS MAY CERTIFY that I have this day sold to my son 

Arthur Smith, minor, his time, to act and trade for him- 

ena Set we ee oe of his earnings, nor puy any 
nS 





Witness—M. 8. Mayrnew. 
Mt. Vernon, April 21, 1855. 


_ THE MAINE F 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 
BY RUSSELL EATON. 
Office over Granite Bank, Water St 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Epiro#- 
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